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Enjoying the collegiate atmosphere of Oberlin, the 
Classical Association of the Middle West and South 
heard 23 papers, transacted interesting business, and 
discussed classical and pedagogical matters throughout 
the three days before Easter. Greek dances, art exhibits, 
communal singing, college meals, and a recital typified 
the hospitable welcome of Oberlin College. The ad- 
dresses of two college presidents and that of the Asso- 
ciation’s president set the tone of the meeting. All three 
encouraged teachers of the classics to maintain the 
standards and significance of Latin and Greek in edu- 
cational institutions. 

Of the long list of papers and speeches none was 
more impressive than that of Professor A. W. Rovelstad 
of the University of North Dakota. His graphic de- 
scription of the scattered village schools of his State in 
which Latin courses flourish under adverse circum- 
stances and discouraging schoolmen was an illustration 
of the vigor reported for school Latin in many sections. 
Professor Rovelstad also pictured realistically the diffi- 
culties and dangers faced in the smallest schools and 
discussed a prospective revision of the Latin syllabus 
for North Dakota schools, long planned and wanted, 
but delayed by the disagreement of leading teachers 
en the kind of Latin course needed. Professor A. P. 
Wagener of the College of William and Mary re- 
ported, almost as if in reply, on recent studies of the 
place of Latin in the schools of various localities. Other 
appraisals of academic Latin came out in the discourses 
of Miss Emma Peters of the Gary public schools and 
Dr. Norman J. DeWitt of Western Reserve University. 
Mr. M. C. Twineham of Arsenal Technical Schools, 
Indianapolis, demonstrated with a class the application 
of the translation method. The uses of group singing in 
Latin were lauded and demonstrated by Professor Mars 


M. Westington of Hanover College, who won general 
approval of his recommendation of improved techniques 
in teaching through music. 

Pedagogy tied with archaeology, however, for the 
major program interest at Oberlin. Nine papers, with a 
travel talk for illumination, dealt with Rome, Olynthus, 
Karanis, Seleucia, inscriptions, sculpture, and other 
topics related to activities of archaeologists. Among the 
speakers most applauded were Professor Clark Hopkins 
of the University of Michigan, Professor George E. 
Mylonas of Washington University, and Professor E. 
T. Salmon of McMaster University. 

Lucan, Theocritus, Plutarch, and Caesar were sub- 
jects of literary exercises, while Professor Raymond T. 
Ohl of Michigan State College drew attention to Rid- 
dlers Three. In his presidential address Professor N. W. 
DeWitt of Victoria College, Toronto, arrayed the his- 
tory of ancient philosophy against the present preval- 
ence of uncritical thinking. Both President Ernest H. 
Wilkins of Oberlin College and President Winfred G. 
Leutner of Western Reserve University were emphatic 
in insisting on the constantly increasing need for study 
of the classics. Neither executive indicated pessimism 
over the present standing of classical courses. 

Miss Katherine Ward’s effectively staged readings 
from Theocritus were the most enjoyable of the many 
divertissements offered at the meeting. Officers of the 
Association expressed delight at the large number pres- 
ent from places outside of the CAMWS boundaries, 
mostly from Canadian provinces or Pennsylvania, and 
especially at the unexpected presence of Professor Ed- 
ward Capps of Princeton University. 

Professor Alfred Paul Dorjahn of Northwestern Uni- 
versity, selected President at Oberlin, will captain the 
1940 meeting which the Association will hold in 


Louisville. 
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RECONSTRUCTING THE HISTORY OF 
A LANGUAGE! 


Before we can reconstruct the history of a language 
we must decide what it is that we are seeking to do. 
We may have an idea of what we mean by the history 
of a nation or of a people, or of a branch of learning— 
medicine, for example, without being able to express 
with precision just what our idea thereof is. But | fancy 
that I am not far wrong in saying that the history of 
a people is the sum total of experiences, essentially 
in chronological order; and that it is to be analyzed 
into the experiences of an individual human being be- 
longing to that people, combined with the experiences 
of all the other individuals of that people—their ex- 

iences taken singly and combined, then their col- 
ective experience. In the same way | look at the his- 
tory of a language as the experiences or fortunes or 
history of a word of that language, traced from as far 
back in the past as possible, down to the present, and 
similar histories of all the other words, and their his- 
tories in their relation to one another, making a com- 
plex whole similar to that of the experiences of the 
individuals that form the hypothetical people of which 
I was just speaking. I do not wish to limit such a 
history to the history of individual words, but it is with 
the individual words that we must start. 


We all know what a word is, or think that we do; 
we can all single out and identify the words in the 
speech of those around us; when they speak our mother 
tongue, the language in which we are at home. I leave 
to one side the problem of a linguistic definition of the 
word, which has in fact considerable difficulties. But the 
words individually are to our English speech as a whole 
what the individual men and women and children are 
to the people or the nation. There is one difference: a 
human being is subject to very limited changes during 
his lifetime, and after some years or decades he is 
destined to die, leaving behind the people or nation to 
which he belonged. But many words live on through 
centuries and millennia, undergoing in many instances 
changes that make them utterly unlike their earlier 
selves—though to be sure most words do some day 
perish and live on only in their derivatives, even as the 
human being lives on in his children and his children’s 
children—that is, if he has any, and the same qualifi- 
cation is true of the word. 


Accordingly, it is necessary to trace the history of 
single words, as our first process. What then is our evi- 
dence to be? Here we must digress to make a distinc- 
tion among various kinds of languages. There are those 
which have only just been reduced to writing by 


1Presented informally before the Americanist Group at 
Columbia University, New York City, on April 24, 1938, and 
in finished form in the University of Michigan Series of Public 
Lectures, during the session of the Linguistic Institute, at Ann 
Arbor, July 25, 1938. 


trained observers, such as many of the American Indian 
languages, which have no written literature and no 
conventional orthography. There are those which are 
still spoken, like English, which have a conventional 
orthography, and which have a past—a reputable past 
—trecorded in printed texts and manuscripts which carry 
them back for some hundreds of years (English goes 
back thus for considerably over one thousand years), 
There are also those languages which are known only 
by writings of one kind or another: manuscripts and 
inscriptions, as is somewhat the case with Latin and 
ancient Greek, and entirely so with Assyrian or ancient 
Egyptian. It is obvious that with English there are 
the greatest opportunities for reconstructing the history; 
that with American Indian languages the evidence is 
the scantiest; that with Latin our evidence ceases with 
a certain date, and we are handicapped by lack of full 
evidence as to just how the language was used in actual 
speaking: what were its sounds, its accentuation, its 


rhythm. 


I do not wish at this moment to emphasize these 
difficulties, but only to call attention to the differences 
which exist in the materials available for the study of 
the history of different languages. As I have said, the 
first procedure is to study the history of the individual 
words. And now I wish to put before you a hypothetical 
case. Let us assume that we have the present spoken 
French, Italian, and Spanish, in their traditional and 
present conventional orthography, and that we know 
their pronunciation and the use made of the words in 
connected speech, but that we have no clue to their 
past history except that betrayed by their orthography, 
which in French does betray something of the past 
history of the words: thus the plural ils parlent ‘they 
speak’ sounds exactly like the singular il parle ‘he 
speaks,’ but the -s of the pronoun ils shows that there 
was once a plural ending -s, even if it is now not 
sounded, and the -nt of the plural verb also betrays an 
earlier ending, no longer sounded. When we count one 
two three in these languages, Fr. un deux trois, Ital. 
uno duo tre, Sp. uno dos tres, and say father mother, 
Fr. pére mere, Ital. padre madre, Sp. padre madre, or 
hand foot ear eye nose, Fr. main pied oreille oeil nez, 
Ital. mano piede orecchio occhio naso, Sp. mano pie 
oreja ojo naso (for which nariz is commonly used in- 
stead), we see that these words evidently had a pre- 
history, that they are related to one another, and go 
back to an earlier form from which they are all derived 
by differences in changes of sound. This is our first 


step, the realization of such relations; the next is to’ 


pursue the words backward to their common source. 
By so doing we shall have a considerable part of their 


history. 
Let us take a selection of words and compare them: 


Fr. pére mére; It. padre madre; Sp. padre madre; Pt. 
padre madre. It would seem that the ancestors of these 
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words were identical except for the initial sound, where 
they differed. 

Fr. main an; It. mano anno; Sp. mano ano; Pt. mao 
anno. Here there must be two differences, that the 
word for hand has an initial consonant lacked by the 
word for year; and there is another difference, appar- 
ently (if we may judge from the Italian) that the one 
word had one n and the other had two (indicating a 
long sound). 

Fr. pleuvoir ‘to rain’, pleurer ‘to wen plein ‘full’; 
Ital. piovere piorare pieno; Sp. llover llorar lleno; Pt. 
chouver chorar cheio. Here evidently the three words 
begin with the same cluster of consonants, which has 
become pl. in Fr., pi in Ital., ll in Sp., ch in Pt. It is 
pl, but I shall come back to that later. I wish here to 
call attention to such words as Sp. lamar ‘to call’, lave 
‘key’, Pt. chamar cheie, which so far as these two 
languages are concerned agree with those already men- 
tioned; but the Fr. is clamer clef, and the It. is chiamare 
chiave. We might assume then that cl at the beginning 
of the word became Fr. cl, It. chi, and in Sp. Il, Pt. ch 
just like the pl of the other words. 


Fr. cent ‘100’, cert ‘sure’, cher ‘dear’; It.cento certo 
caro; Sp. ciento cierto caro; Pt. cento certo caro. Here 
there is a regular development, but [k] before a has 
changed in French only. 

It would be possible to go on almost gy in 
this manner, but I refrain. I trust that it has been 
clear from these examples that there is a regularity in 
the manner in which the older forms and sounds de- 
velop into the forms of these modern languages. 
;Now fortunately, as most of you know, in this in- 
stance we have the older language from which come 
the forms which I have cited: namely Latin, and the 
forms are pater, mater, or rather patrem matrem (for 
the modern forms come from the accusative case-forms, 
in these words), manum, annum, pluere in a later form 
pluvére, plorare, clamare, plénum, clavem, centum, 
certum, carum. | refer again to the fact that the de- 
velopments of the sounds are regular: that initial p 
in Latin patrem appears as p in the four ay Es 
that initial p/ is unchanged in Fr., but is pi in It., I in 
Sp., ch in Pt.; that c initial before e became [s] in Fr., 
[¢] in Ital., [p] in Sp., [8] in Pe, but before a re- 
mained [k] in It. Sp. Pt., though before this vowel it 
became [$] in Fr. These are simple obvious examples, 
but adequate to give us the principle that the changes 
undergone by sounds are regular, that they are not 
haphazard, that when by observation we have formu- 
lated the developments and tested our formulations on 
other examples and found them valid, we can proceed 
to use them on more complicated cases and thereby 
build up a science of language—for if sounds did not 
develop regularly there could be no science of language 


2There is another difference, of no consequence for the im- 
mediate comparison: the Latin ancestor of these words had 
a in the word for ‘father’ and 4 in that for ‘mother.’ 


any more than there could be a science of chemistry if 
a given combination of sodium and chlorine sometimes 
yielded salt (as it does) and sometimes yielded am- 
monia (which it doesn’t). But we must remember, in 
ea the history of words, that we have two dif- 
erences from chemical processes: sodium and chlorine 
in the same proper proportions yield salt in France and 
Spain and Portugal and Italy alike, and no matter in 
what century of the world’s history; but Latin pi at the 
beginning of a word yielded different products in each 
of the four countries, because there is a variable factor, 
the speaker, which makes somewhat the difference that 
let us say a difference of temperature does in a chemical 
process; and there may be a difference in tume, as for 
example that the Old English ban became bone in 
Modern English, but the Middle Eng. face (from 
French, with the same vowel as ban, but coming into 
English when the earlier a's had become 6's) became 
| feis]. To what shall we compare this in chemistry? I 
don’t know, but let us think of a difference in air 
pressure, or the presence or absence of a catalyst. 

Let us take now some sample words which appear in 
languages less obviously related: 


GERMAN GorHic LatTiIN- GREEK SANSKRIT 
foot Fuss fotus pedem pdda padam 
ear Ohr ausd aurem os 
nose Nase nasus nasa 
ten zehn tahun decem  déka dasa 


hund- Hund-ert tathunté centum he-katén satam 
red hund 


five  fiinf fimf quinque pénte pafica 
I, ic ich Ic ego ego aham 
me mich mik mé (e)mé mam 
thou Du pu til su, ti  tvam 


The same problems lie before us. There is here an 
evident relationship, as shown by the resemblance of 
the words, and a careful study of these and other words 
shows that there are regular correspondences of the 
sounds. Thus for example we find that Latin and 
Greek |k] as in centum and hekatén corresponds to b 
in Gothic, German, and English, which warns us not to 
equate b in Eng. have with Latin b in habére, but 
with c in capere ‘to take.’ If we doubt this we can look 
for other examples to confirm or disprove the assump- 
tion: we find heart and cor, kardia; horse and currere 
‘to run,’ bill and collis, and on the other side baedus 
and goat, vehere and wagon, chén (h)4anser and goose, 
showing that to Latin b (or at least to some Latin h’s) 
the proper correspondent is Eng. g. 


I would not have you think that it is all as simple as 
this; I wish it were, for it would reduce the labor of 
the linguist enormously. But it would take away the 
charm of the hunt for the elusive, the search for lost 
evidence, the joy at conjecturing something of which 
nobody else has thought, though many have pondered 
over the problem. 
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Now I assume that we are equipped with a series of 
formulations as to correspondence of sounds, for a set 
of languages, and we identify these languages as be- 
longing together (1) preliminarily and provisionally, 
because they show resemblances to one another in their 
words as we find them, and (2) definitively because we 
can formulate a series of sound-changes by which the 
words can be united in hypothetical earlier forms; 
hypothetical forms which bear the same relation to the 
forms actually found in English, Latin, Greek, and 
Sanskrit as the actual Latin forms do to the French It. 
Sp. Pt. words which I have cited. And the languages 
which belong to this kinship we call the Indo-European 
languages, and we say that there is a group or family 
of this name. The original language, at which we 
arrive entirely by theory, we call the primitive Indo- 
European or proto-IE language. Note that the farther 
back we go, the less certain we can be of our results: 
to this topic I shall return later. 

To the IE family belong or belonged the Sanskrit 
and many other (more recent) languages of India, and 
the languages of the Persians, which we call collectively 
Aryan or Indo-Iranian; the Armenian; the Albanian; 
the Balto-Slavic, which includes Lithuanian, Russian, 
Polish, Czech and Slovak, Serbo-Croatian, Bulgarian, 
and some others; the Greek; the ancient Italic, of which 
the most important language was Latin, and its modern 
forms Italian, French, Spanish, Portuguese, Roumunian, 
etc.; Celtic, with Irish, Welsh, etc.; and Germanic, in- 
cluding German, Dutch, Danish, Swedish, Norwegian, 
Icelandic, and our own English. I have listed only the 
most important of the languages, and have given the 
list only to show how widespread this language family 
is. And now I must warn you that it is not always easy 
to recognize the members of a family; their resemblance 
may have become almost undiscoverable, through the 
changes worked by transmission from speaker to learner 
(i.e., child) in the course of centuries. Who would 
identify the Russian sto with the first syllable of bund- 
red: Lettish desmit with ten; Mod. Pers. sth with 
three, haft with seven, dah with ten? And yet all 
these variations can be explained, for we have the older 
forms at our beck and call to give us the necessary 
evidence. 

The marks which serve to identify languages as re- 
lated are three: (1) identity in roots, (2) identity in 
suffixes and endings, (3) identity in syntax. But we 
must not take this too rigidly. The identities are first 
to be varied by the processes of sound change; then 
also we do not expect to find complete correspondences. 
Thus in roots we must expect to find only a certain 
number of identical roots in the languages compared; 
even in the good examples which I cited the equival- 
ences were not 100 percent complete. For this there are 
many reasons, of which I mention a few. First, one 
word may be lost in a given language because it ceases 
to fill an economic or social need: in a country without 


honey-bees the word honey would disappear—I speak 
of times when commerce was limited, and words were 
not preserved by writing—unless it was transferred to 
use as the name of some more or less similar article. 
Experience of a new food or drink, hitherto unknown, 
would result either in the transfer of an old word to 
designate the new idea, or in the adoption of a word 
from another language whose speakers had enjoyed the 
food or drink for a longer pereiod, and were therefore 
equipped with a suitable term. Thus when the IE 
tribes reached the northern shores of the Mediterranean 
they first became acquainted with grapes and wine, 
and the word for wine was adopted from the speech of 
those who were already in that part of the world. From 
the Romans the word vinum spread to many languages 
in Europe, and we must not expect to find the normal 
correspondences in the sounds of the various words; 
e.g., Eng. wine has come into Germanic from Latin, 
there is not a kinship by descent from a common an- 
cestor in the prim. IE, but a borrowing from one IE 
branch into another branch at a date which is not be- 
yond the reach of historical research. Still, it is a bor- 
rowing from IE to another IE language, and this might 
produce misunderstanding of the true historical rela- 
tions: I take another example, and cite the English 
words hickory (a tree), moccasin (a snake), wigwam 
(a kind of dwelling): all taken from native American 
Indian Languages, and hence without the slightest 
genetic connection with IE languages. The presence of 
such words in any language can result only in con- 
fusing the historian, unless he recognizes them as 
loanwords. Then as for identity in suffixes and endings, 
the same causes tend to obscure both; for these lie at 
the end of words, and whenever a language has a vig- 
orous stress accent, as English does and as many lan- 
guages do, there is a strong effect upon these termina- 
tional sounds, which become obscured in utterances 
and often fall away. Perhaps the most extreme example 
of such shortening of words is that suffered by the 
Greek word é€Xenpoovvy ‘pity, which came into Latin 
and from Latin into German and English. In German 
its 6 syllables have been shortened to 3: Almosen, in 
English to 1: alms. I wonder if alms would ever have 
been identified as the product of the six-syllabled Greek 
€Xexpoovvy if none of the intermediate forms had been 
recorded in writing. 


Now in IE languages the function of paradigmatic 
endings is to denote modifications of the idea denoted 
by the word, and its relations to the other words in 
the sentence. Thus the accusative plural ending indi- 
cates that more than one of the objects is being spoken 
of, and usually that this is the object of a verb. If 
this ending disappears entirely, as in English sheep, 
the plural idea can be given only by something else in 
the sentence, such as an adjective like some or several 
or three, and the fact that it is the object of a verb is 
given by its position in the sentence, in English norm- 
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ally after the verb. Thus a loss of endings and a change 
in the machinery of syntax go hand in hand; we cannot 
say which precedes, for they are necessary concomitants. 


When we are confronted by the obscuring, greater 
or less, of all three criteria of relationships among lan- 
guages, we must call to our aid as many resources as 
possible. Earlier I said that we could divide languages 
into those which have only recently been reduced to 
written form, or even are still to be so reduced; those 
which exist only in written forms, and are no longer 
spoken, like ancient Assyrian; and those which have 
been written for many centuries, and are still spoken, 
giving us abundant evidence as to how the sounds are 
pronounced today, and at the same time a rich stock 
of earlier materials which may go back as far as 2000 
years or more: I think of Latin as the ancient form of 
Italian and French, etc., and of ancient Greek as the 
ancient form of modern Greek, however much the 
modern languages have been changed; or of English, 
the oldest forms of which—in the poem Beowulf— 
must represent our speech about 1500 years ago. In 
making our reconstruction, we are fortunate if we can 
with our documents carry our studies far back as in 
English and Latin and Greek; we are most hampered 
when we have only modern forms to deal with, as in 
case of the native languages of the Americas, where 
even now many languages have not been recorded in 
writing. We are also hampered when we have nothing 
but a written record, valid for a language which has 
long since ceased to be spoken, as is true of ancient 
Egyptian, Hittite, Elamite. Even where the language 
has continued in use for the ritual of a religion, as the 
Avesta has among the Parsis, we can feel no confidence 
that the traditional pronunciation and the traditional 
meanings of the words are correct. Though the tradi- 
tion may be good in most points, there will be errors 
that have crept in. 

In reconstructing the history of a language, we must 
therefore use all the evidence to the best of our ability. 
We must run our words back as far as we can in the 
recorded texts, and must not make conjectures until 
we have exhausted the evidence. I recall hearing a dis- 
cussion at a small gathering about the origin of the 
word commons in English as a term for a certain social 
and political layer of the people. We who were lin- 
guistic scholars urged the historians to look "p the 
word in the Oxford New English Dictionary before 
theorizing, but such a procedure was too outlandish to 
make an impression on them, and they said that some- 
body had suggested that it was a borrowing of the 
French communes ‘communes,’ and they would listen 
to nothing else. But as soon as the meeting was ad- 
journed, two of us darted for the NED, where the true 
explanation was on record: the term common folk was 
abridged to the common, which was pluralized to make 
it intelligible in its new meaning. 


I recall another distinguished scholar who propounded 


the theory that the word Mass, Fr. Messe, as a name 
for the communion service, was a corruption and short- 
ening of the word Messiah; he was led to seek a new 
theory because he understood that there were some 
difficulties in the way of the conventional interpreta- 
tion as from the expression missa est, used at a certain 
point in the service, meaning ‘there is dismissal,’ but 
misunderstood as ‘it is the Mass.’ He was quite unaware 
that an excellent scholar in church history has treated 
the subject in detail and proved beyond Xa shadow of 


a doubt that missa est is the origin of Mass. 


Thus we must gather together from records of all 
kinds all that we can before we take to theorizing. And 
these records are of many kinds. I mention some of 
them, without confidence that I am including all even 
of the most important. There is first the spoken speech, 
telling us how it is sounded and accented and intoned. 
There is that which is accessible in printed books or in 
written manuscripts, or inscribed on stone or other hard 
materials that can defy the passage of time and the 
efforts of the elements. There are what are called 
glosses, listings of strange words or forms or chance 
mentions of words of another language, with their 
meanings, often very useful where evidence is scant. 
There are the auxiliary sources: the recorded history of 
the people, in their own or in other languages—thus 
to understand the speech of sections of our country it is 
essential to know from what countries, and from what 
parts of what countries, the settlers have come. The 
name Detroit betrays a French origin; history confirms 
this. 

Again, we must take into account the traditional 
history of a people. Perhaps this may be taken in two 
meanings: first the traditional history as = from the 
real history, even though it be only a false version of 
what actually happened, as for instance the story of the 
seven kings of Rome, which cannot be taken in a literal 
sense—yet it confirms us in the belief that there was 
once an Etruscan conquest of Rome, and gives a basis 
for the presence in Latin of a large number of words of 
Etruscan origin. But I mean also the traditions of a 
people, handed down by word of mouth and only in 
our times recorded in such a way that they are pre- 
served and studied: such for example as the traditions 
of American Indian tribes as to where they came from, 
from what direction and to what direction they have 
been moving in their migrations (if, as often is the 
case, there is tribal tradition of migration). For such 
traditions may be the clue to earlier locations and earlier 
association with other tribes speaking similar or dis- 
similar languages. 

We must not fail to include the economics and the 
archaeology of the people: the native products may 
give us valuable clues, and so may the imported objects 
found among them, showing recent or older relations 
by commerce, which inevitably affect the speech of 
those using or acquiring new objects. There is the 
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human archaeology—the skeletal remains of peoples 
long since passed away, which may indicate whether 
the people of the past are of the same physical peculiari- 
tuies—height, shape of skull, color of hair—as those 
found later in the same region. Yet here I must utter a 
caution. We cannot assume that a man’s physical an- 
cestors are his linguistic ancestors. A child may speak 
by preference the language otf his nurse; infants who 
have lost their parents and been brought up by foster- 
parents of a totally different speech acquire the lan- 
guage of their foster-parents as readily as if they were 
with their physical parents; and so on with other 
species of shifts of language. The classical example 1s 
the English (in Louisiana the French) of the American 
negroes, no one of whom, if he be full-blooded negro, 
had an ancestor 400 years ago who spoke a word of 
English (or French). We cannot conclude that because 
the people of a country or locality speak X-language 
today, their ancestors some hundreds or thousands of 
years ago spoke that same language in an older form. 
There may have been a total shift. And yet we must 
take human archaeology into account, for it may serve 
as an auxiliary to our quest. We must consider animal 
archaeology—the bones of domestic animals or of wild 
animals slaughtered for food, found among archaeo- 
logical remains of their civilization. If we could have a 
catalogue of the animals, trees, plants familiar to a 
people of the past, it would be very helpful to us. 
Thus we find among the IE peoples generally a series 
of words common to many languages, denoting dog, 
sheep, horse, cow, goose, duck, swine, boar, goat, but 
none for lion, tiger and other cat-animals, elephant, 
rhinoceros, ape. For these latter ideas the words have 
spread from peopie to people; they have not been in- 
herited from the original IE times, for the primitive IE 
peoples had no acquaintance with such animals. Of 
these lacks the most curious is that of a name for the 
medium-sized cats, such as the lynx, which is wide- 
spread in the northern hemisphere. 


I have spoken mainly of the Indo-European lan- 
guages, because they are the most familiar to us; but 
reconstruction must be made in every group of related 
languages, and it is those which have been less studied 
—Bantu of South Africa, Dravidian of India, the many 
language families of the Americas, etc.—on which 
these methods may now with greatest profit be em- 
ployed. There are many pitfalls, like the surface re- 
semblance of have and habére, and losses of words 
which must have been used (there is no general IE 
word for hand which survives into the historical lan- 
guages); and the farther back we go, the scantier and 
less cogent the evidence inevitably becomes. We must 
therefore be circumspect in our reconstruction, aang | 
what may invalidate our conclusions, but employing all 
the resources at our command for the history of a 
language or of the languages in which we are inter- 


ested: not only the direct evidence of the speech in its 


recorded forms and in its actual spoken form, but also 
the recorded history of its speakers, their recorded tra- 
ditions which are a falsified form of its history, their 
unrecorded traditions still to be learned from the speak- 
ers, their commercial relations in recent times, those of 
ancient times as shown by cultural objects found in 
their settlements, the remains of human bones and of 
animal bones. Each is potentially useful, for when we 
seek to reconstruct the history of a language we are 
not seeking merely to reconstruct the history of its 
words. We do seek to reconstruct the history of its 
words, but that is only the first step. We seek further 
to learn the history of the meanings of the words, of 
the uses of the words in combination, of the continuous 
utterances as an expression of the mentality and the 
spiritual attitudes of the people. For such a history of a 
language, | commend to you notably the Apergu d'une 
Histoire de la Langue grecque, by Antoine Meillet, in 
its third edition? (not in the earlier editions), or Albert 
C. Baugh’s History of the English Language,4 which 
you cannot read without becoming conscious of a 
greater intimacy with the soul of those who used these 
languages as their medium of communication. And yet 
we must not expect to start with our final results. We 
must go on toward the goal by slow, sure steps, con- 
tent if we advance with certainty, never unhappy if we 
do not attain to the fullness of our aims. 
Rotanp G. KENT 

UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA 


The Jew in the Medieval World. A Source Book 
315-1791. By Jacop R. Marcus. Pages xxvi, 504. 
Union of American Hebrew Congregations, Cin- 
cinnati 1938 $3. 

This work is the first source book of its kind in the 
English language for the use of high school students 
and adults who are studying Mediaeval Jewish History. 
It 1s not intended for scholars or research students. Con- 
sequently there are no bibliographical references to 
German, Hebrew and French monographs in the field 
of Jewish history. It is the first in a series of source 
books for Jewish history planned by the Commission 
on Jewish Education of the Union of American Hebrew 
Congregations. 

Though intended primarily for use’ in Jewish re- 
ligious schools and adult classes, it is free from all apolo- 
getic and bias. It is therefore a sound introduction for 
students of the classics who would gain a greater know- 
ledge of the history of one of the classical peoples in 
their Middle Ages.! (The term, the Middle Ages, has , 


never yet been described within termini upon which all 


3Librairie Hachette, Paris 1930 
4D. Appleton-Century Co., New York and London 1935 


1Teachers of the classics, who might find interest in a field 
cognate to their studies, will benefit greatly from the Notes 
and Bibliography in Max Radin, The Jews among the Greeks 
and Romans. 
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mediaevalists agree. This is also true of the Jewish 
Middle Ages. But whatever may have been the term- 
inus a quo, all students of Jewish history would agree 
with the latter date in the ttle of this work as the 
terminus ad quem, as the mediaeval age comes to an 
end for western Jewry with the dawn the emancipa- 
tion in the era of the French Revolution). Students of 
the classics have, in general, little acquaintance with 
the Jews in their relation to the world about them. 
Jews were present in the audience in great numbers 
when Cicero delivered his speech in defense of Flaccus, 
59 8.c. In the first century of the Christian era there 
were from six to seven million Jews in the Roman Em- 
pire. They were settled in Cologne as an organized 
community as early as 321 A.D. They were scattered 
throughout the larger centers of the later Roman Em- 
pire, and they played an important role as commercial 
intermediaries in the Holy Roman Empire between 
East and West, and likewise as intellectual intermedi- 
aries between East and West in the twelfth-century 
renaissance. What can so clearly be shown to be con- 
tinuous through so many centuries ought to be re- 
arded as a major subject of history. The work of Pro- 
o. Marcus, therefore, is an important contribution 
to the ever enlarging circle of English-reading students 
of the field of Jewish history. 


The source material selected is divided into three 
main sections. The first deals with the relation of the 
State to the Jew and reflects the civil and_ political 
status of the Jew in the mediaeval world (97 pages). 
The second section treats of the relationship between 
the Church—both Catholic and Protestant—and_ the 
Jews (80 pages). The third and final section is de- 
voted to a study of the inner life of the Jew in the 
Middle Ages (281 pages). This general section 1s 
divided into four subdivisions. The first subdivision, 
Jewish Self-Government (37 pages), attempts through 
excerpts from Jewish codes of law, communal statutes 
and the like to give some idea of the cultural autonomy 
which mediaeval Jewry experienced in all parts of 
Europe till the dawn of the Emancipation. The second 
group of sources, Jewish Sects, Mystics and Messiahs 
(61 pages), describes the various schisms and heresies 
throughout the centuries we are considering here. The 
third group, Jewish Notables (61 pages), is a collec- 
tion ts materials throwing light on the achievements or 
struggles of a group of men—and some women, too— 
notable for the part they played in Jewish life. The 
final group of this last section, The Inner Life of the 
Jew (117 pages), portrays the Jew in almost every type 
of social, cultural, political and economic activity. 
Within this topical arrangement, that is within each 
topic, the sources are arranged chronologically. There is 
a preponderance of material dealing with the later 
Jewish Middle Ages. 

HERMAN HalLPERIN 


DUQUESNE UNIVERSITY 


Recherches sur le développement du préverbe 
latin AD-. By Francois THomas. Pages xx, 108. 
Klincksieck, Paris 1938 4o fr. 


In this study Professor Thomas, who has recently 
published an excellent historical work on the Latin 
subjunctive, presents the results of detailed investiga- 
tion of the development of the verbal prefix ad- from 
earliest times to the earlier mediaeval period. Special 
attention is given to Late Latin as the period of the 
greatest productivity of new compounds of ad-. The 
writer’s method is purely historical, presenting and ex- 
plaining first occurrences and significant facts of later 
development. 


The work is divided into five chapters, which, ac- 
cording to the author (viii), present topics of unequal 
importance. The first deals with the original sense of 
ad-, the idea of proximity in connection with either 
motion or rest. This sense persists in many of the uses 
of the preposition as well as in those of the prefix. In 
this sense the prefix appears as an active, living element 
forming new verbal compounds at all periods and even 
adapting itself to composition with non-Latin words. In 
the second chapter the author enters controversial ter- 
ritory as he considers whether this prefix ever adds a 
middle force to the simple verb. Dissenting, perhaps 
too cautiously, from the conclusions of Barbelenet, he 
holds that any middle force produced by this com- 
pounding is insignificant. Chapter III treats chiefly of 
compounds with an additive or intensive force. These 
early extensions of the original sense of ad- show little 
activity in classical and later Latin. Chapter IV treats 
the prefix as indicating the approach to or entrance 
upon an act. Compounds with inchoative sense and 
denominative compounds in -are form the chief con- 
sideration here. Formation of such compounds is showr 
to be largely a phenomenon of popular speech, with 
the literary language showing some reaction against it. 
The concluding chapter shows the weakening of ad- 
in many of its compounds to a mere prosthetic syllable, 
usetul only to give phonetic volume to the word. Etoffer 
le mot is the author’s vivid description of this process. 
Commonly a Late Latin phenomenon, it has precedents 
in earlier periods. Thus, to select one example, the verb 
apparo, even in Plautus, has little, if any, semantic ef- 
fect beyond that of paro. Spoken language is again 
chiefly responsible for the weakening, with the literary 
language resisting only feebly. 


The author has levied upon all important Latin 
writers and a multitude of minor ones to contribute 
their compounds of ad-, of which he presents approxim- 
ately 550 examples. Why certain compounds are 
omitted from his treatment is not explained. All types, 
however, are represented. 

The book has few detects of scholarship or arrange- 
ment. It is somewhat surprising that the bibliography, 
which includes special studies of the type of Svennung’s 
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Orosiana and Salonius’ Vitae Patrum, mentions no sim- 
ilar studies in our language. In fact, the only work with 
an English ttle that finds a place in the bibliography 
is Baxter and Johnson’s Mediaeval Latin Word List. In 
the index a derangement of alphabetical order affects 
the first eight words on page 104. Printer’s errors are 
remedied by 13 items of addenda et corrigenda. 

This study 1s a valuable contribution to historical 
Latin grammar, the treatment of a highly specialized 
topic by a scholar of established reputation. It will be 
an incentive for similar studies of other “preverbs.” 


B. H. SKAHILL 
CATHOLIC UNIVERSITY OF AMERICA 


Die Germania des Tacitus. By Rupotr Mucn. 
Pages xiii, 457, 12 plates, 1 map. Carl Winter, 
Heidelberg 1937 14 M. 

This posthumous work is essentially a detailed exe- 
getical commentary written from the point of view of 
Germanic philology, archaeology, and cultural history. 
A text, apparently that of Reeb-Klenk (1930), 1s pro- 
vided with each chapter separately printed before the 
sections of the commentary pertinent to it: variant 
readings are given only where their nature is such that 
the commentary necessarily involves some discussion 
of them. For these reasons probably most users of the 
book will prefer to have at hand also a critical edition 
with running text, such as that of Robinson (1935), 
reviewed CW 30 (1936-7) go-gt. In passing it may be 
observed that these two editions of the Germania, of 
course quite independently prepared and written from 
wholly different points of view, supplement each other 
rather well, for their occassionally discordant interpre- 
tations as well as their agreements are illuminating. 

Of course no Germanic scholar engaged in the prep- 
aration of such an exegetical commentary to the Ger- 
mania can, without stultifying his own efforts at in- 
terpretation, accept in its extreme form the opinion, 
common among classicists, that this text is primarily 
a thetor’s tractate obliquely aimed at Roman society; 
but that there is a considerable measure of truth in 
this estimate of the Germania Much freely concedes, 
and displays, indeed, an admirable freedom from  par- 
tisan or doctrinaire attitudes in both philological and 
political matters. 

Much’s scholarship is not unmingled with an en- 
gaging naiveté. Parallels in form or content, however 
fortuitous, are duly noted, and sometimes his com- 
ments run rather far afield. Thus he observes (225) 
that the bibulous propensities of the ancient Germans 
were in comparison to those of contemporary society 
‘ein Zwerg neben einem Riesen . . . Heute trinken so 


gut wie alle, die Armeren verhiltnissmassig mehr, ferner 
stiirkere Getranke.’ So, too, he notes (8) the structural 
similarity of the phrase ‘mutuo metu aut montibus’ 
(cap. 1) to a line of old Germanic alliterative poetry: 
the unconscious compliment to an alien technique of 


versification has been (perhaps quite as unconsciously) 
repaid by the modern editors who used a hexameter 
for the title of Grundriss der indogermanischen Sprach 
—und Altertumskunde. 

Of particular interest are Much’s frequent illustrative 
citations from Old Icelandic and Old English literature. 
On occasion these parallels are rather remote or serve 
only to hammer an obvious point. Thus the economic 
importance of cattle and the satisfaction felt in their 
possession (numero gaudent, eaeque solae et gratissimae 
opes sunt, cap. 5) is illustrated by the comfortable 
philosophy of the giant Thrym (scarcely regarded by 
his creator as the beau ideal of old Germanic manhood) 
who, having already the little farm well-tilled, needed 
to complete his felicity only the little wife well-willed 
—to wit, Freyja. Strangely enough, Much does not 
quote enough of the Eddic stanza to show that it 
could serve as additional refutation of the duly noted 
‘Obertreibung’ involved in Tacitus’ solae. Again, grati- 
fying as it is to Anglo-Saxon sensibilities to have the 
Germanic scorn of paying tribute illustrated by the 
utterances of the heroic ealdorman Byrhtnot on the 
subject, we cannot, alas, be reminded of Byrhtnot in 
this connection without remembering Ethelred the 
Redeless as well. 

It must be understood, however, that these shallow 
pleasantries do not spring from any light estimate set 
upon Much’s work: it is solid scholarly work and 
contains a wealth of material that classicists are likely 
not to find elsewhere, least of all in editions of the 
Germania prepared by other classicists. 

J. A. Kerns 


NEW YORK UNIVERSITY 


Roman Civilization. By Russe. M. Geer. Pages 
vil, 194, 32 figures, 17 maps. Second edition. Tulane 
Book Store, New Orleans 1938 Lithoprinted $2.40 
Professor Geers Roman Civilization is a good, con- 

ventional treatment of the essential facts and develop- 

ments in Roman history. It is well organized and well 
balanced, although some of the space devoted to art 
and literature might wisely have been given to fuller 
treatment of the Empire. Christianity receives excellent 
treatment, but Imperial trade and commerce are neg- 
lected. In sum, however, the book is adequate for the 
survey student or as a point of departure for the further 
study of Roman history. 

The appended bibliography, which the author de- 
scribes as “essentially the list of books that I would like 


to have on ‘open shelf reserve’ for the members of the , 


class” (i), is reasonably complete but it might be 
improved by the addition of one or more of the works 
on Roman religion by W. Warde Fowler or by the 
inclusion of the appropriate volumes of the Cambridge 
Ancient History. 

Professor Geer has made several mistakes. His misuse 
of the word “race” (174) is unfortunate in this era of 
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race-consciousness. He weakens an otherwise splendid 
summary of the work of the Gracchi by a bit of moraliz- 
ing (53) which not only dates his writing but may also 
identify his political sympathies. Occasional split in- 
finitives are forgivable, but not “the opportunity to 
themselves individually become citizens” (16). Of sev- 
eral uncorrected errors in typing only a few, such as the 
one at the top of page 178, lead to any confusion in 
reading. The new last chapter, Roman Private Life, is 
attenuated; it would have been better if some of the 
material had been woven into other parts of the text. 

The double-column, photolithographed format of the 
book constitutes its greatest weakness. The offset pro- 
cess 1s all right for some books, but not for one as large 
as this. The book is downright hard to handle and the 
last 100 pages become increasingly difficult to read 
(especially under artificial light) because of the un- 
avoidable curve in the reading surface. The rules of 
hyphenation are of necessity abrogated. Because of the 
shortness and uneven length of the lines, it is im- 
possible to adapt the eyes to any sort of rhythm. As 
a result, in spite of the fact that the book is well writ- 
ten, it reads very slowly. 


Although the book is lithoprinted, its price is not 
exceptionally low for a textbook in Roman history. 
This may be due to the excellent halftone illustrations, 
of which there are 22. If the book could be printed in 
a conventional format at a comparable cost, it would be 
more readable and better adapted for a textbook, even 
if the plates had to be abandoned. The loss of the plates 
would be regrettable, but not irreparable, as they are 
reproductions of Roman monuments available anywhere. 


JosepH F. McC.oskey 
UNIVERSITY OF PITTSBURGH 


ABSTRACTS OF ARTICLES 


ANCIENT AUTHORS 
Cicero. M. GeEuzer. Cicero’s “Brutus” als politische 
Kundgebung. Finds Cicero’s political attitude expressed 
in the Brutus. 
Ph 93 (1938) 128-131 (Hough) 
J. Humpert. Comment Cicéron mystifia 
les yuges de Cluentius. Detailed rhetorical analysis of 


the speech. 
REL 16 (1938) 275-296 (McCracken) 


M. Der Eingang von Ciceros 
Gesetzen. A careful study of the beginning of the 
Laws showing that Cicero carefully distinguishes them 
from their Platonic model in home setting and theme, 
pointing in every way to a thoroughly Roman concep- 
tion and one which was new in Cicero’s time: based on 
Platonic and Hellenistic ideas only so far as necessary 
to establish a foundation for a systematic legal work. 
The proper understanding of Cicero’s purpose in ex- 
plaining his attitude and motive for writing is neces- 
sary to an understanding of the relation of the intro- 
duction to the main body of the work. 

Ph 93 (1938) 102-127 (Hough) 

Euripides. P. Harsu. Repetition of Lines in Eurip- 
ides, In many cases of repetition within a single play 


the repetition is not only genuine, but dramatically 
effective. 
H 72 (1937) 435-449 (Greene) 


Hieronymus. Honor McCusker. A XI/Ith Century 
Manuscript of St. Jerome. Description of the Boston 
Public Library’s “latest addition to its manuscript col- 
lection.” 

More Books (Bulletin of the Boston Public 
Library) 14 (1939) 95-105 (Spaeth) 


Homer. P. Von Zur Erfindung in der 
Nekyia der Odyssee. Except for the request of Tiresias, 
Od. x is essentially the work of the poet of the Odyssey, 
and does not borrow from the Thesprotis. 


Ph 93 (1938) 3-11 (Hough) 
Horace. J. Cousin. Note on the meaning of faex 

(Serm. 2.4.55). 

REL 16 (1938) 230 (McCracken) 


HH, HaArFrrer. Die fiinfte Romerode des 
Horaz. The introductory strophes should be interpreted 
as Horace’s call for war against the Parthians, a sore 
point with the poet ever since the time of Epode 7. The 
Regulus story, in true poetic mythical illustrative meth- 
od, tells not so much how captive Romans should have 
acted, as what sort of fortitudo and magnitudo animi 
is needed to deal with the situation. The connection be- 
tween the Regulus section and the introduction shows 
that it is in Augustus that Horace sees these qualities, 
which will make him God on earth as Jupiter is in 


heaven. 
Ph 93 (1938) 132-156 (Hough) 


HISTORY. SOCIAL STUDIES 


V(An) O(otecHEM). J. Etrennes. Derivation of 
the French word from Lat. strena, a gift of money 
made on January first in imperial times; originally the 
strena was a laurel branch, signifying good omen, at- 
tached to the doors of temples or the homes of magis- 
trates on March first. 

EC 8 (1939) 86-87 (Pratt) 


LITERARY HISTORY 


Dorrie, H. Die griechischen Romane und das Christ- 
entum. Certain legends connecting them with Christian- 
ity were responsible for the fact that the romances of 
Achilles Tatius and Heliodorus did not share the obliv- 
ion which other romances of the 2nd and 3rd Centuries 
suffered: The parents of Sts. Galaktion and Episteme 
were named Cleitophon and Leucippe (Tatius); the 
confusion of Heliodorus as priest of the Sun in Emesa 
and as Bishop of Trikka, and the alleged effect of his 
authorship on his position as bishop. 

Ph 93 (1938) 273-276 (Hough) 


PHILOLOGY 


HorMann, J. B. Das Geschlecht von dies. Adduces 
evidence from late Latin to support Fraenkel’s thesis 
of the spread of the feminine dies in sense of “day,” 
from an original masc. Concludes that the spread, com- 
ing in connection with loss of feeling of difference be- 
ween “term” and “day,” came mainly by “mechan- 
ical” means, i.e., verse convenience in poetry and poetic 
influence on prose, but also through church influence in 
later lower-class speech. The influence of feminine op- 
posites or synonyms (lux, feria nox) is only incidental. 
Mase. dies was never entirely superseded, even in the 


latest times. 
Ph 93 (1938) 265-273 (Hough) 
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CLASSICAL WEEKLY 


RECENT PUBLICATIONS 
Compiled from the American, British, French and 
German weekly, and Italian monthly, bibliographical 
publications, and from books received at the editorial 
offices. Prices have not been confirmed. 
Those who have not written for CLASSICAL WEEKLY 
and who wish to submit sample reviews are urged to 
choose books from this list. 


PREHISTORY 


DittTMANN, Kar, HeErnricw. Untersuchungen zur 
Geschichte der Alteren Bronzezeit in Nordwestdeutsch- 
land. Pages 122, 1 plate. Rauhen Haus, Hamburg 1938 
(Dissertation) 

LIUNGMAN, WALDEMAR. ‘Traditionswanderung Eu- 
phrat-Rhein. Studien zur Geschichte der Volksbrauche, 
Volume 2. With English summary. Pages 395-1220. 
Helsinki and Harrassowitz, Leipzig 1938 
12 M. 

Moora, Harri. Die Ejisenzeit in Lettland bis etwa 
500 n. Chr. Volume 2. Pages xv, 749, ill. Opetatud Eesti 
Selts, Tartu 1938 Kr. 20 

NickEL, Ernst. Die Steinwerkzeuge der jiingeren 
Steinzeit, Bronze und Eisenzeit éstlich der Elbe. Die 
undurchlochten Steinwerkzeuge. Pages 60, ill., maps. 
Mayr, Wirzburg 1938 (Dissertation) 

ScuucHHarpt, Cart. Die ersten Indogermanen. 
Herkunft u. Entwicklg. Pages 22, ill. De Gruyter, Ber- 
lin 1938 (Sitzungsberichte d. Preuss. Akad. d. Wiss., 
Phil.-hist. Kl. 19) 1.50 M. 

Zotz, LorHar Friepricw. Die Altsteinzeit in Nieder- 
schlesien. Pages 73-117, ill. Kabitzsch, Leipzig 1938 


HISTORY 


BRAVETTA, VITTORIO EMANUELE. 
Corbaccio, Milan 1938 5-L. 

Freiberger Altertumsverein. Mitteilungen, hrsg. vom 
Vereinsvors. Dr. WALTHER HERMANN, H. 67. Pages iv, 
72, 1 fig., 1 plate. Altertumsverein, Freiberg 1938 

Istituto di Studi Romani. Atti del IV Congresso 
nazionale di studi romani, a cura di C. Galassi PAtwzzi. 
Volume 1. Pages xxviii, 602, 7 plates. Istituto di Studi 
Romani, Rome 1938 200 L. 

La missione dell’Impero di Roma nella 
storia della civilta. Atti del V Congresso nazionale di 
studi romani, a cura di C. Gatasst Patuzzi. Volume 
1. Pages (iv), 133, (ii). Istituto di Studi Romani, Rome 
1938 

MENZELLA, MICHELANGELO. II periodo risolutivo della 
conquista romana del mondo. Pages 128. De Luca, 
Amalfi 1938 10 

NESSELHAUF, HERBERT. Die spatrO6mische Verwaltung 
der gallisch-germanischen Lander. Pages 105. De 
Gruyter, Berlin 1938 (Abhandlungen d. Preuss. Akad. 
d. Wiss., Phil.-hist. K1., 1938, 2) 6.50 M. 

Picanio,, A. Histoire de Rome. Presses Universi- 
taires de France, Rome 1939 75 fr. 

ScHrempr, CLAus. Weisheit und Weltherrschaft. 
Kaiser Mare Aurel in seinen Bekenntnissen. Pages 57. 
Bott, Berlin 1938 2.50 M. 


AUGUSTUS 

Accademia dei Lincei. Augustus: Studi in occasione 
del bimillenario augusteo, ad opera di V. Arangio-Ruiz, 
G. Cardinali, P. de Francisci, A. Ferrabino, N. Festa, 
E. Gabrici, A. Momigliano, A. Monteverdi, D. Mustilli, 
R. Paribeni, R. Pettazzoni, S. Riccobono. Pages 444, 18 
plates. R. Accademia Nazionale dei Lincei, Rome 1938 
60 

CHIMIENTI, GIUSEPPE. 


Lucullo. Pages 274. 


Cesare Augusto e il Monu- 


mento Ancirano. Pages 110, 1 plate. Libreria Minerva, 
Trieste 1938 10 L. 

Ciccotti, Errore. Profilo di Augusto. Pages 157, 
Enaudi, Turin 1938 12 L.. 

Francisci, Pirtro. Celebrazione del bimillenario 
di Augusto. Conferenze tenuta da S. E. l’on. Barone 
prof. Pietro de Francisci, nel Salone dell’Alessi a 
Palazzo Marino, il giorno 8 gennaio 1938. Pages 30, 4 
plates. Bestetti, Milan 1938 

Luci, GrusErrE. Aspetti monumentali della Roma 
Augustea. Pages 14, 4 plates. Istituto di Studi Romani, 
Rome 1938 4 L. 

PIETRANGELI, CARLO. La famiglia di Augusto. Pages 
111. Colombo, Rome 1938 7 L. 

RopENWALDT, G. Kunst um Augustus. Pages 41, 22 
figs., 8 plates. De Gruyter, Berlin (1937) (Die Antike 
13) 


HISTORY OF CHRISTIANITY 

Durourcg, Apert. Le christianisme antique. Des 
origines a la féodalité. Hachette, Paris 1939 (Coll. His- 
toire des religions) 20 fr. 

JonkKers, ENGBERT JAN. Invloed van het christendom 
op de romeinsche wetgeving betreffende het concubinaat 
en de echtscheiding. Pages viii, 224. Veenman & Zonen, 
Wageningen 1938 (Dissertation, Amsterdam) 

Kutter, GERHARD, Christus und Imperator. Das Ur- 
teil d. ersten Christenheit tuber den Staat. Pages 56. 
Kohlhammer, Stuttgart & Berlin 1939 1.20 M. 

LATOURETTE, KENNETH Scotr. A History of the Ex- 
pansion of Christianity. Volume 2, The thousand years 
of uncertainty. Pages 504. Eyre & S., London 1939 18s. 

Tuomas, W. H. Grirritu. The Acts of the Apostles; 
outlines in primitive Christianity. Pages 93. Bibie Inst. 
Colportage Ass’n., Chicago 1939 $0.30 

WEstTBuRY-JONES, J. Roman and Christian Imperial- 
ism. Pages 411. Macmillan, London 1939 10s. 


MISCELLANEOUS 

Bieser, MARGARETE. History of the Greek and Roman 
Theater. Princeton University Press, Princeton 1939 
$7.50 

BRINKMANN, 
nung. Unterhaltsame 
Datumschliissel f. d. Sippenforscher. 
Starke, Gorlitz 1939 3.30 M. 

Festschrift Oxé. H. V. Petrikovits and A. STEEGER, 
eds. Festschrift fiir August Oxé zum 75. Geburtstag 
23. Juli 1938. Pages viii, 281, ill. 24 plates. Wittich, 
Darmstadt 1938 12 M. 

Fink, JosEF, and HANs WeseEr. Beitrage zur Trach- 
tengeschichte Griechenlands. Pages 159. Triltsch, Wiirz- 
burg 1939 (Dissertation) 

GELLERT, WILHELM. Segeste, das deutsche Troja? 
Stand in Segeste die Burg des Cheruskerfiirsten Segest? 
Pages 32, ill. Nordwestdt. Verl., Hildesheim 1938 1 M. 

HEIscHKEL, Die Medizingeschichtsschreibung 
von ihren Anfangen bis zum Beginn des 16. Jahrhund- 
erts. Pages 91, 1 plate. Ebering, Berlin 1938 (Abhand- 
lungen zur Geschichte d. Medizin u. d. Naturwiss. 28) 
4.20 M. 

Ross, WERNER. 
der franzdsischen Literatur des 19. Jahrhunderts. Pages 
iii, 105. Péppinghaus, Bochum-Langendreer 1938 (Dis- 
sertation ) 

SCHLESINGER, KATHLEEN. ‘The Greek Aulos. A study 
of its mechanism and of its relation to the modal system 
of ancient Greek music, followed by a survey of the 
Greek harmoniai in survival or rebirth in folk-music. 
Pages 1, 577, ill. Methuen, London 1939 42s. 


HERMANN. Alte und neue Zeitrech- 
Kalenderkunde f. jedermann. 
Pages x, 190. 
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